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FOREWORD 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  the  work  of 
various  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  founded  by 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  The  purpose  of  these  books, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  which  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  American  art. 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Downtown  Gallery  for  their  help  and  coop- 
eration in  securing  photographs  of  paintings  illus- 
trated; and  to  the  museums  and  private  collectors 
whose  paintings,  reproduced  in  this  book,  add  so 
notably  to  the  value  of  the  illustrations. 

Juliana  R.  Force,  Director 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Photograph  by  Soichi  Sunami 


Glenn    O .    Coleman 


GLENN  O.  COLEMAN 

BY 
C.    Adolph    Glassgold 

My  earliest  memories  of  New  York,  memories  not  veiled  by  the  nebu- 
lousness  of  infancy,  are  the  sharp-edged  images  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  a 
green-and-yellow  street  car  drawn  by  two  blood-red  horses,  a  mysterious 
Hash  of  Chinatown  seen  from  the  window  of  a  Third  Avenue  elevated 
train.  Enveloping  these  vivid  pictures  is  a  vastness  of  jumbled  sounds 
and  vaporous  shapes  of  darkness.  These  images  come  in  waves  that  break 
upon  consciousness  with  cadences  of  sorrow  and  rush  back  into  obscurity 
leaving  undulating  lines  of  vague  regret  upon  the  shore  of  recollection. 
And  yet.  it  seems  as  if  this  unsubstantiality  discloses  to  one  experiences 
more  acute  and  actual,  life  more  tangible  and  real  than  present  existence. 

Glenn  O.  Coleman's  first  recollections  of  New  York  are  of  the  same 
stuff  as  mine.  But  his  are  those  of  a  young  man.  come  from  Indiana,  alert 
and  observant  of  detail.  What  is  for  me  shrouded  in  an  uncomprehended 
maze  is  for  him  pellucidly  manifest.  Still,  New  York,  in  the  early  nine- 
teen hundreds,  must  be  something  like  a  childhood  memory  for  Coleman 
— must  have  had  for  him  something  of  the  unfathomable  mystery  and 
awe  in  which  reminiscences  are  swathed.  Else,  how  explain  the  haunting, 
nostalgic  sorrow  that  pervades  his  early  paintings  and  lithographs?  How 
understand  their  brooding  quality  which  no  mere  accurate  rendition  of 
a  scene  can  capture?  They  have  the  overtones  of  a  realer  existence  than 
comes  simply  from  the  intent  observation  one  might  expect  of  a  Hoosier. 
From  them  emanates  the  same  poignancy  of  experience  which  gives  to 
early  memories  its  greater  urgency.  These  lithographs  and  paintings  of 
Coleman  are  not  just  records  of  wide-eyed  wonderment  but  pulsating 
images  that  rise  from  the  deeper  sources  of  identification. 

With  the  seeing  hand,  which  is  impression,  and  the  feeling  eye,  which 
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is  memory,  Coleman  drew  those  aspects  of  New  York  which  constituted 
his  life.  Years  later,  in  1 927  and  1 928,  he  turned  these  drawings  into  litho- 
graphs, following  the  originals  with  utmost  exactitude.  Even  today,  one 
of  his  old  drawings,  turning  up  unexpectedly,  compels  him  to  exclaim, 
"My!  Wouldn't  that  make  a  grand  lithograph!"  He  sets  to  work  on  it 
immediately  as  if.  in  running  his  crayon  over  the  old  familiar  lines,  he 
were  fondling  a  reminiscence  pleasant  to  revive. 

The  year  1927.  if  a  date  dare  be  assigned  special  significance  in  the 
continuous  current  of  a  life,  was  an  important  one  for  Glenn  Coleman. 
He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  hardship  and  indigence  and  life  had 
become  more  comfortable,  though  by  no  means  luxurious.  Luxury  is 
apparently  not  meant  for  Coleman,  for  despite  his  position  as  one  of 
America's  important  artists  he  still  lives  very,  very  modestly  in  a  little 
house  out  on  Long  Island.  But  about  1927  he  was  released  from  the  con- 
stant and  relentless  penury  that  was  his  portion  for  fully  twenty  years, 
after  his  departure  from  Indiana. 

Except  for  one  year,  spent  hilariously  in  Cuba  which  he  reached  on  a 
freighter  without  benefit  of  steamer  chairs  or  four  o'clock  broth.  Coleman 
lived  and  drew  (when  poverty  was  not  too  overwhelming)  in  New  York. 
Attics,  hall-bedrooms,  the  corner  of  a  friend's  studio  were  his  customary 
abodes.  A  narrow  room  in  some  sequestered  part  of  the  city,  a  noisome 
corner  of  a  dark,  rickety  tenement  within  the  slums,  his  frequent  habita- 
tion. Every  phase  of  that  aspect  of  the  city  was  intimately  known  to  him 
and  as  he  lived  and  drew  his  breath  in  it  so  he  drew  his  artistic  sustenance 
from  it.  It  was  his  life.  He  recorded  what  was  close  to  him  with  that  same 
sense  of  release  that  others  secure  from  painting  flowers.  This  is  curious 
and  important  to  remark.  I  have  seen  but  one  canvas  by  Coleman  in 
which  a  still-life  of  flowers  was  even  only  an  element,  let  alone  the  major 
factor,  in  the  composition. 

There  is  in  all  his  work  prior  to  1927  a  pre-occupation  with  the  people 
he  saw  and  met  and  so  deeply  understood.  These  people  become  identified 
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in  his  work  with  the  sounds  and  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Coleman  did  not  picture  the  intimate  visions  of  their  lives  as  might  a 
sentimentalist  weeping  over  squalor  nor  as  a  romanticist  concerned  with 
recording  the  quaint  superficialities  of  a  rapidly  changing  city,  nor  yet  as 
a  Dickensian  reformer  castigating  either  the  wretched  derelict  or  the 
civilization  which  deformed  him.  True  enough,  one  of  Coleman's  early 
admirations  was  Hogarth,  but  from  him  he  absorbed  more  of  his  home- 
liness and  pungent  observation  than  of  his  zealous  social  satire.  Had 
Coleman  sentimentalized  over  that  period  of  his  life  he  would  have  had 
to  sentimentalize  and  weep  over  himself.  That  no  element  of  self-pity  is 
anywhere  to  be  discerned  in  his  work,  nor  bitterness  expressed  as  he 
recalls  today  the  privations  he  suffered,  is  evidence  of  that  rare  humanity 
which  transcends  the  moralizing  urge.  The  retching  sot,  sprawled  against 
a  pillar  in  the  Bowery,  the  drunken  man  and  woman  silhouetted  for  a 
brief  moment  against  a  dirty  window,  the  oily,  suave  ward-heeler  pouring 
political  buncombe  into  the  ear  of  a  shabby  constituent,  and  the  brazen 
slattern  strutting  past  the  beer-salooned  corner  caused  Coleman  neither 
disgust,  righteous  anger  nor  sanctimonious  pity.  He  looked  on  them  with 
the  same  sad  humor  with  which  he  regarded  the  little  rapscallion  boys 
stealing  peanuts  from  the  distraught  vendor's  cart.  And  thus  he  drew  and 
painted  them  and  thus  we  see  them  recorded,  particularly  in  his  litho- 
graphs, with  almost  a  tender  patience. 

Prior  to  1927  Coleman  was  rather  an  uncertain  painter;  a  mood  fre- 
quently doing  service  in  his  pictures  for  plastic  qualities.  He  spread  his 
paint  but  sparingly  on  the  canvas  as  if  fearing  to  obscure  his  vision  by  too 
thick  an  integument.  A  sketchy,  suggestive  haze  often  satisfied  him  as  a 
background  and  where  streets  turned  corners  or  receded  into  the  distance 
he  allowed  them  to  be  lost  in  a  shapeless  gloom.  Dim  colors  of  winter 
evenings,  wavering  shadows  of  night-lighted  streets,  the  gray  murkiness 
of  ominous  water-fronts — invariably  with  their  ghostly  presences  of  flit- 
ting figures — were  always  thinly  washed  in.  Consequently  these  early 


canvases  lack  the  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  textural  possibilities  of 
the  medium  itself.  These  surface  qualities  Coleman  was  to  discover  later 
as  he  developed  an  interest  in  the  more  formal  problems  of  art.  For  the 
time  being  he  was  gratified  with  capturing  a  mood  and  if  solidity  of  struc- 
ture and  organization  were  overlooked,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

His  concern  for  the  problems  that  plague  the  painters  of  the  abstract 
schools  has  been  so  slight  that  a  scant  two  or  three  canvases  are  all  he  has 
done  which  one,  by  elasticity  of  definition,  might  call  "arrangements." 
Even  these  employ  readily  recognizable  elements  seen  normally — one  of 
his  completed  pictures  is  so  used — that  never  lose  their  individual 
identity.  Slight  as  was  his  interest  in  abstraction  it  nevertheless  served  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  own  formal  deficiencies.  Added  to  this  realization 
was  the  purely  external  factor  of  the  growing  massiveness  of  the  city  and 
its  colder  and  more  objective  appearance.  No  longer  could  he  corner  a 
secluded  nook  of  New  York,  people  it  with  his  wraith-like  figures  and 
feel  that  he  had  expressed  its  character.  The  buildings  were  towering 
higher  day  by  day  and  to  encompass  them  in  a  single  view  one  had  to  be 
far  removed  from  them.  People  became  insignificant  by  comparison  and 
Coleman  found  himself  gradually  eliminating  them.  One's  attitude  be- 
came perforce  more  impersonal,  more  coldly  observant.  His  earlier  con- 
tacts with  the  pulsating  warmth  of  the  city  he  had  known,  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  and  companionship  with  the  less  casual  common-folk 
were  being  effaced  by  a  newer  mode. 

All  this  led  to  a  more  distinctly  structural  approach  to  painting.  His 
buildings  were  no  longer  evanescent  shapes  but  massively  constructed 
solids.  He  became  more  aware  of  the  interrelationship  of  spaces  and  the 
interplay  of  forms.  He  became  more  occupied  with  the  effects  of  paint 
and  bolder  in  its  handling.  As  Coleman  found  pleasure  in  the  use  of  pig- 
ment, his  colors  rapidly  brightened  and  the  brilliance  of  sunlight  soon 
banished  the  gray  drabness  of  his  first  canvases.  One  could  have  detected 
the  seeds  of  change  in  a  series  of  tempera  paintings  done  in  1926.  They 
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were  still  the  same  scenes  of  his  earlier  works — a  bit  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, a  corner  of  Chinatown,  a  view  of  Brooklyn  Bridge, — bnt  their  color 
is  gay  and  fresh:  the  pensive,  nocturnal  gloom  has  disappeared.  As  one 
examines  a  chronological  series  of  Coleman's  canvases  one  suddenly  real- 
izes that  basically  his  color  has  not  altered.  The  burnt-siennas,  the  veri- 
dian-greens.  and  the  lemon-yellows  are  still  the  same.  It  is  the  lilting  mists 
of  grayness  that  cause  the  startling  difference. 

Insistence  upon  the  character  of  New  York  as  explanatory  of  Glenn 
Coleman's  art  may  perhaps  sound  like  too  close  a  harmony  upon  a  single 
theme.  Yet  he  himself,  with  inner  justice  to  the  truth  while  denying  the 
fact  of  his  Cuban  experience,  very  laconically  answered  the  question  as 
to  the  locale  in  which  his  works  were  produced  by  saying  simply,  "New 
York."  Coleman  was  always,  and  is  even  now,  a  subject  painter  and  his 
subject  is  New  York.  But  because  it  is  never  mere  representation  his  work 
is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  usual  connotations  of  the  term.  Exclude 
Coleman's  three  "arrangements."  exclude  his  Cuban  holiday,  and  ex- 
chide  his  very  recent  pictures  of  Long  Island  scenes  (the  first  done  less 
than  a  year  ago)  and  there  remains  only  New  York.  The  city  is  for  him 
subject,  content,  form,  surface,  meaning — in  short  it  runs  the  complete 
gamut  of  art  for  him. 

Although  he  is  at  present  going  afield  for  his  motives.  I  feel  certain  that 
he  will  again  return  to  New  York,  his  awareness  of  purely  formal  qualities 
greatly  enhanced  and  his  capacity  for  interpreting  the  new  city  greatly 
increased  thereby.  Coleman  has  just  reached  the  prime  of  his  life  and  the 
promise  of  great  achievement  lies  in  the  constancy  of  a  child-like  wealth 
of  feeling  he  brings  to  his  art  which  will  come  to  rest  on  a  sturdier  organ- 
ization. 

•TT-  TV-  "A- 

This  article  was  completed  a  few  weeks  before  Glenn  Coleman's  sud- 
den and  untimely  death.  Whatever  reservations  I  have  made  regarding 
Coleman's  place  in  contemporary  American  art  can  be  altered  at  this  mo- 
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ment  only  by  that  presumptuousness  of  omniscience  with  which  the  short- 
sighted are  gifted.  Time  may  revise  my  judgments  as  death  has  made  a 
sorrowful,  ironic  jest  of  my  prophecy  about  the  future  work  of  Coleman. 
But  to  establish  now  the  eventual  or  final  significance  of  Coleman's  art 
is  to  indulge  oneself  the  dubious  pleasure  of  denying  the  power  of  change. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     NOTE 

Glenn  O.  Coleman  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1887,  and  died 
in  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  on  May  8,  1932. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Indianapolis  and  after  receiving  there  some 
preliminary  training  in  art,  he  came  to  New  York  City  in  1905,  where 
he  studied  with  Robert  Henri  and  Everett  Shinn.  His  work  was  first 
shown  in  a  group  exhibition  with  Rockwell  Kent,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois, 
George  Bellows,  Homer  Boss,  Arnold  Friedman,  and  others.  Later  he 
held  an  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the  Haas  Gallery,  a  one-man  show  at 
the  Daniel  Gallery,  an  exhibition  of  lithographs  at  the  Whitney  Studio 
Galleries,  and  in  1930  a  one-man  show  of  his  paintings  at  the  Downtown 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  always  associated  with  liberal  movements  in  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  Independent  Exhibition  and  was 
represented  in  the  "Armory"  show  in  1913.  He  was  a  member  of  The 
Independent  Society  of  Artists  and  The  American  Society  of  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers. 

He  exhibited  in  most  of  the  important  national  and  international  exhi- 
bitions and  he  received  awards  of  the  Third  Prize,  Carnegie  International 
Exhibition.  Pittsburg,  1928,  and  the  Walter  S.  Brewster  Prize  for  Lithog- 
raphy. Second  National  Exhibition  of  Lithography  and  Wood  Engraving, 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1 930. 

He  is  represented  in  many  important  private  collections,  and  in  the 
following  public  institutions:  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  Detroit.  Michigan;  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  Paris,  France;  Newark 
Museum,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  Washington.  D.  C; 
and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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